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TONEMES AND TONE WRITING IN MANINKA 
Wm. E. Welmers, Saltpond, Gold Coast 

(PC264),.236. Mandingo (Maninka)-—-Tone phonenes. | 

0.0. The Maninka language--also known as Meninka, Malinke, Mandingo-- 
is spoken by a large tribe in French Guinea and in Sierra Leone. The principal 
center of the tribe is Kankan, French Guinea. Maninka is most closely related 
to Bambara to the north and northeast, but the two languages do not appear to 
be mutually understandable to any great extent for the average untravelled 
speaker of either. 

0.1. This study is based on intensive work over the course of a week 
in May, 1948, at Kankan. The occasion was a conference of missionaries on language 
and translation problems, called by Dr. Bugene A. Nida. The notes, vocabularies, 
and printed translations prepared by missionaries who have worked with and spoken 
the language for many years were available. Concise presentation by missionaries 
of analytical problems which had proven difficult for them made it possible to 
reach far more accurate and complete conclusions in a short time than would ever 
have been possible under other circumstances. Since the problem of tonal analysis 
was one of the most pressing, not only for Maninka but for many other languages as 
well, this study is largely confined to tones. 

0.2. The tonemic analysis was made in the process of a step-by-step study 
of the tones of morphemes with progressively more complicated structure and in 
progressively more complicated environments. The material is here presented in 
much the same order. Since it begins with morphemes, the analysis is not 


necessarily tonemic but perhaps only morphotonemic until the tonal facts are 


later dissociated from considerations of morpheme boundaries. Thus the analysis 


in sections 1-3 is only tentatively tonemic. It will be shown in section that 
1 
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this tentative analysis is also a strictly tonemic analysis. 

0.3. Apart from tones, the phonemic transcription used here is for the most 
part taken from the work of others. A careful check was made only on the vowel 
phonemes and final /n/. Word division is not written on phonemic grounds. The 
consonants are: /t, k, b, d, gb, f; 8s, w, r, 1, y, m, n, ty, dy, ny/. /gb/ is 
a double stop. /ty/ may be a free alternant of /k/ in certain environments. 

/dy/ may be a free alternant of /y/ in certain environments. /d/ and /r/ seem to 
interchange freely in some cases, but there is evidence of phonemic contrast be- 
tween them in some cases at least. The vowels are: /i, e, & €a, 9, 0, uf. They 
occur long and short; length.is indicated by double writing. /n/ is the only con- 
sonant that occurs finally. For some speakers, this phoneme represents[y] in 
final position; for others, it represents nasalization of the preceding vowel; for 
still others, there is completely free alternation between the two. There is no 
evidence of a dialect in which there is phonemic contrast between final (y] and 


nasalization of final vowels; however, such a situation may exist. One morpho- 





lexical situation is involved also: in some morphemes, final /n/ appears as 
[m, n, nJ, homo-organic with the following consonant, before a suffix; in other 
morphemes, final /n/ drops before a suffix, and the preceding vowel is not nasalized. 

1.0. In morphemes of the structure CV(C) or CVV(C), minimal contrast 
between two tones is found. 

1.1. Many morphemes occur in the frame / ... kélen/ ‘one ...' or in an 
equally simple frame that is tonally identical. It is assumed for the time being 
that /kélen/ always has the same tone; there is no apparent variation, and the 
assumption later proves correct. In this frame, /kélen/ has a level pitch 
throughout, and there is never a higher pitch preceding it. This pitch may be 
symbolized as | J. For the marking of /kélen/, see 2.4. Of the morphemes 


that precede /kéLen/ in this frame, about half have the same pitch, [ J, and 
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about half have lower pitch, { _ J. All of those which have lower pitch have 


the same pitch. 


This can be tested by using another frame such that /a/ ‘he! 


precedes, with the same pitch[ _ ], and a verb stem follows: ‘he sees ...' etc. 


In the morphemes that occur in this frame, high pitch [ ~ ] is interpreted as 


a toneme /“/, and low pitch [ _ ]is interpreted as a toneme /‘/. In the fol- 


lowing examples, only one of these requires a mark; /‘/ is left unmarked. The 


first several examples in the two columns are minimal pairs: 


ba 
sén 
sé 
bo 
s&n 
sti 


t$o 


180 


fhe 





'river' 

'rust' 
'village' 
'clay' 

'sky' 

' jaundice' 
‘name! 

'tooth' 
‘weaver bird! 
'back (of the body)! 
'law' 

‘eye! 

‘affair' 
'tail' 

yam! 

'nose' 

'enemy' 

‘wood; market' 
'fast' 


'calabash' 


ba 
son 
so 
boo 
san 
sei 


too 


ko 
ton 
ton 
nyan 
bo 
bo 


koo 


moo 
son 


nss 


'goat' 

'thief' 
'horse' 

'mud'! 

'year'! 

‘large basket' 
"hip' 

'friend' 
'creek' 

"back of the head' 
‘locust! 
‘nest! 
"bamboo! 
‘manure! 
'salt' 
'fetish' 
'town' 
'person' 
'will' 


'metal' 
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miu 'powder ! bu ‘chaff! 

béun ‘haze! sa ' snake! 

sés 'saltpeter'! saa 'sheep' 

bén ‘house! dye 'squash' 

16n 'day' nén 'tongue' 

dyén 'who? ' kes ‘man! 

tén ‘forehead! néi 'desire' 

t6n "heap! fon ‘scar! 

t60 ‘hut on a farm' no 'track' 

gb4n ‘stubble! bu ‘chaff! 
to 'remainder' 
toon '(a kind of) grass’ 
toon 'termite hill' 
tii ‘owner! 
tin 'palm tree! 


1.2. The same morphemes occur in the frame / ... fila/ 'two ...', or 

in an equally simple frame that is tonally identical. In this frame, /fila/ has 
a level pitch throughout, and there is never a lower pitch preceding it. Assuming 
for the present that this pitch [ _ |] is the same toneme as the one tentatively 
established above, /‘/, it may be unmarked. Of the morphemes that precede /fila/ 
in this frame, about half have a higher pitch {[ ~ ], and about half have a rising 
contour of tone from about mid to high, [ ~ ]. In the morphemes that occur in 
this frame, high pitch [ ~ ] is interpreted as the toneme /’/, and rising tone 

[ ~ ] is interpreted as the toneme /*‘/. Those morphemes which occur with /’/ in 
the list above also occur with /’/ in this frame, and those which occur with /‘/ 


in the list above also occur with /‘/ in this frame. Thus /’/ has the same tonal 


form in both frames; but /‘/ is low [ _ ] before /%/ and rising [ ~ |] before /Y, 
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clearly a positional alternation. 
1.3. The same morphemes occur in a third environment, namely isolation. 
In this case, the two groups remain distinct in tone, but the tonemes have dif- 
ferent alternants. /“/ in isolation is a falling tone[ \]; /‘/ is a rising- 
falling tone, from mid to high to low, [%\]. Both of these contours are 
stressed, while none of the alternants described above is stressed; the peak of 
stress occurs in both cases at the beginning of the fall. It would appear that 
these are also simple positional alternants of the same tonemes. However, still 
another environment must be considered. In final position, the same stressed 
alternants occur sometimes, but sometimes unstressed formsoccur, with /“/=[ ~ ] 
and /‘/=[ _ ], as before /“/. The alternation between the stressed and unstressed 
forms seems to be free in some cases, but not always. There is no evidence of 
positional alternation on the phonemic level. Rather than establish two new 
tonemes to account for this alternation, we shall tentatively assume the presence 
of an additional element of stress with the stressed countour forms. 
1.4. On the basis of the analysis thus far, other morphemes of the structure 
CV(C) or CVV(C), which do not occur in the frames first used, can be compared 
in any frame or in isolation. They show precisely the same tonal distinctions, 


and can therefore be assigned to the same two tonemes. A few examples: 


séin ‘eight! bon 'big' 

t&n 'ten! nyin 'good' 

dSo 'small' doo 'impoverished' 
dytu 'bad' dyan ‘long! 

tha ' go! kuu 'clever' 

bf 'go out! na 'come! 

b&n 'finish' be 'fall' 


' go in' 
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faa 'die' 
bi 'today' 

1.5. In summary, the tones of morphemes of the structure CV(C) or CVV(C) 
are tentatively analyzed as two tonemes (perhaps only morphotonemes, of course), 
with the following alternants: 

/7/ isl ~- ] before /%/, before /‘/, and in final position without stress. 

is | “\)] with stress, in final position and in isolation. 

/‘/ is [ _] before /“/, and in final position without stress. 

is[-7] before /Y. 
is [%\ ] with stress, in final position and in isolation. 


2.0. In morphemes of the structure CVCV(C), CVVCV(C), or CVCCV(C), a 





Similar minimal contrast between two tone groups is found. For such a situation, 
there are two kinds of analysis possible. First, there may be a toneme for each 
vowel, so that each morpheme of this structure would contain two tonemes. Or 
second, the sequence of tones for the entire form may be interpreted as a single 
toneme, so that each morpheme would contain only one toneme. The nature of the 
material makes the second alternative worth trying tentatively; it can be shown 
later to be a valid tonemic analysis in the light of all other evidence. 

2.1. Of the morphemes that occur in the frame /... kélen/ ‘one... ', 
about half have the same high pitch | ~ | as /ké1en/ throughout, and about half 
have a lower level of pitch { _ | throughout. This situation is identical with 
that described in 1.1 for monosyllabic morphemes. These tones may therefore be 
assigned to the same tonemes; the higher pitch is Ss and the symbol may be 
written over the first vowel only; the lower pitch is /‘/, and may be unmarked. 
In the following examples, the minimal contrasts are again listed first. 


b4éra ‘open place' bara ' gourd! 


kéno 'gtomach' kono 'bird' 








b61lo 
kSdo 
k6do 
kénko 
kSnko 
béara 


goémi 
ny{na 
s4lan 
sfra 
séelen 
fé re 
kénen 
pfbi 
kobi 
nSoro 
nySron 
thro 
téron 


sémbe 


yiri 


‘group 
‘street ' 
'thunder' 
"bead' 

‘hand! 

‘under part' 
"iguana! 
'forest, bush! 
'hunger' 
‘work! 
'leprosy' 
"bowl! 
'starch' 
‘mouse ' 
‘coarse grass' 
'melon' 

'hawk' 

'good fortune' 
'light' 
‘eagle! 

‘wall 
'radiance' 
'gleanings' 
'trouble' 
'hoof' 

‘power! 


'tree' 
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kuru 
bolon 
kolon 
kolon 
bolon 
malo 
bala 
baran 
bamba 
bandan 
koma 


dyese 


moran 
buri 
nyama 
semba 
samba 
sebe 
kele 
fule 
dibi 
fole 
folon 
foro 
toro 


wolo 





‘mountain 


‘(kind of) musical instrument’! 


'mortar' 


'well' 


‘hut at compound entrance’ 


'rice'! 
'porcupine' 
'pincers' 
‘crocodile' 
'kapok tree' 
'fetish' 
'cotton' 
'antelope' 
'dishes' 
'ash' 
'trash' 
'elephant' 
‘gift! 
‘palm tree' 
'war' 
'flute' 
'darkness' 


'window' 


‘discarded skin' 


'goiter' 
'fig' 


'partridge' 
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'messenger' gbolo ‘leather ' 

ninsi ‘cow! 

‘fanka 'strength' 

banku ‘earth, clay' 

2.2. The same morphemes in the frame / ... fila/ ‘two ... ' show tonal 

alternants comparable to those of monosyllables as described in1.2. These 
alternants are therefore assigned to the same tonemes. In this frame the 


alternant of /“/ is[ ~ ] throughout (i.e., for both vowels). The alternant 


of /‘/ is[ - ~ ] (i.e., mid for the first vowel, high for the second); this 


sequence is identical with the contour [ ~ ] for monosyllablic morphemes, the 
contour being split by the intervocalic consonant. Note that if this situation 
were to be analyzed by assigning a toneme to each vowel, the tonemes here would 
be /*“/, and all the morphemes in question would have a morphotonemic change. 

2.3. In isolation, the same morphemes again have alternants comparable 
to those of monosyllables as described in 1.3, and therefore are grouped under 
the same two tonemes. /%/ has the alternant{ ~ >) ]; /*/ has the alternant 
[ - \ ]3 both contours are stressed. These contours are interpreted as split 
forms of [ \ ] and[ “\] respectively. In final position, the same alternation 
between stressed and unstressed forms occurs as for monosyllables. 

2.4. Other morphemes of the same structure, which do not occur in the 
frames first used, can now be compared in other frames or in isolation. They show 
the same tonal distinctions, and are therefore assigned to the same two tonemes. 
Note that the forms which up to this point have been used for frames can now be 
shown to be grouped in the same way: 

kélen ‘one! 
nfani ‘four! 


160l1u 'five! 
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'six' kasi 'cry' 
'laugh' yels 'go out! 
'smile' 
'walk'! 
'talk' 
t6ro 'suffer' 

2.5. In summary, the tones of morphemes of the structure CV(C), CVV(C), 
cvcv(C), CVVCV(C), and CVCCV(C) are tentatively analyzed as two tonemes, with the 
alternants listed in 1.5 and the additional alternants of split contours described 
in 2.2 and 2.3 above. At this point, however, the strictly tonemic character of 
this analysis begins to como into question. For example, if two morphemes of the 
structure CV, both having the toneme /‘/, occur in inmediate sequence, the tone 
sequence is [~ _] according to the above statements. However, a single morpheme 
of the structure CVCV, having the toneme /‘/, has the tone sequence [ __] or 
[ _'-~Jorl_ “\ J, depending on its environment. In this respect, the analysis 
to this point appears to be only morphotonemic. The treatment of this problem is 
reserved for section below. 

3.0. Trisyllabic and polysyllabic morphemes are not common in Maninka. 
Tonally, they pattern in exactly the same way as the morphemes already studied, 
with one modification, A few morphemes (at least there is no evidence that they 
are all compounds) end with a tonal sequence exactly like that of / “/ in bisyllabic 
morphemes, but begin with a single syllable having lower tone. These are analyzed 
as containing the toneme / ’/ beginning with the second vowel. 


3.1. Before /’/, some morphemes of this structure end with two or more 


vowels having the tone [ ~ |; others have the tone [| _ Jthroughout, E.g.: 


kSrondi ‘cotton! baroma ‘forked stick' 


t4menen 'flame'! ‘angel! 
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woloso 'slave' woroto 'sickle' 


kfrike ‘saddle! duruki ' gown! 
kSnondo ‘nine! itrousers' 
s&fina ‘soap! 
samb4ra ‘shoes! 
bitfran 'headdress' 
3.2. In all other environments, the last two syllables of these forms have 
tonal contours identical with those described for the tonemes established above. 


Before the last two syllables, an unmarked syllable has low tone. An initial 


syllable with high tone also occurs when the morpheme has the toneme /“/; in this 


case the first syllable is marked to indicate the toneme for the entire morpheme. 
Forms with the toneme /’/ beginning on the second vowel are not involved in the 
problem of morphotonemic writing, since these forms are tonally identical with 
a sequence of a CV morpheme with the toneme / ‘/ and a CVCV morpheme with the 
toneme /%/. 

h.O. The analysis up to this point is still not strictly tonemic, since 
we have considered only the tonal sequences that occur between morpheme boundaries. 
If morpheme boundaries are in any way phonemically indicated, there is no problem. 
However, there is no evidence that this is always the case (although, of course, 
it is possible; the problem was not investigated). It is necessary, therefore, 
to examine sequences of the tentative tonemes already established, and to make a 
tonemic statement that will describe all the tones of the language apart from 
morphemic considerations. Such sequences occur in phrases such as the frames 
already used, and also in morphemes with suffix morphemes added and in compound 
words. A considerable sampling of such forms was studied, but the author's 
records of individual forms were left in Kankan for the use of those who must 


do further work on the language. Even without illustrative material in any great 
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amount, however, the problem is easily stated. 

h.1. In a sequence of two or more morphemes all of which have the toneme 
ftf » the tones of the entire sequence are identical with those already described 
for /’/ in single morphemes of more than one syllable. When the sequence is final 
and stressed, the last syllable has falling tone; in other environments there is 
high tone throughout. Therefore such a sequence has a single toneme /’/; that is, 
there is only one occurrence of the phoneme / “/ simltaneous with the entire 
sequence. In a strictly phonemic transcription, no morpheme boundaries would be 
indicated in such a sequence, and /“/ would be written with the first vowel only. 

l.2. In the sequence /‘/-/“/, there are three possibilities. 

4.21. If /%/ in this sequence occurs with more than one syllable, the 
situation is comparable to that of a single morpheme like /saf{na/ « In this 


case, the sequence may be considered to contain the toneme /%/ once, begin- 


ning at the first vowel which has high tone. If /‘/ in this sequence also occurs 


with more than one syllable, there is certainly a morpheme boundary somewhere be- 
fore the beginning of /“/, since no known morpheme has two syllables with low tone 
initially. However, it is not possible to tell where the morpheme boundary is, and 
therefore it is not phonemically indicated. Hence, in this situation the entire 
sequence must be written in strict phonemic transcription without morpheme division. 
4.22. If /%/ in this sequence occurs with a single syllable, which is final 
and stressed, the tone of the last two syllables is {[ -\ ]. Similarly, the 
same sequence before /‘/ has the tone [ - ~]. Since these are the tones of /‘/ in 
the same environments, such a sequence has the toneme /*/ for the entire sequence 
and is unmarked, There is no phonemic indication of morpheme boundaries. 
4.23. If /’/ in this sequence occurs with a single syllable, which is 
final and unstressed, the tone of the last two syllables in the sequence is[-~- ], 


Which does not occur in any example as the tone of a single morpheme in the same 
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environment. In this case, therefore, there is a clear phonemic indication of 





a morpheme boundary.+ The tone is unique for sequences containing a morpheme boun- 








dary. This does not affect the indication of tone in a phonemic writing; /’/ is 






marked over the single high tone in any case. However, in this situation it is 







possible to include an indication of morpheme boundary in the phonemic transcription, 


This sequence is phonemically /‘#~/. An example of this is the pronoun /af1li/ 









'they', which is in minimal contrast with /alu/ 'you (plural)'. The phonemic 






transcription here quite clearly represents a really different morphemic structure 


in the two forms. 
4.3. The sequences /“/~/‘/ and /Y-/*/ are also unique in that they have 













tones unlike those of any single morpheme. The tones of these sequences are, 









respectively, [ ~ _] and [~_]. Therefore these sequences also give clear pho- 





nemic indication of morphemes boundaries. In a strictly phonemic transcription, 






the morpheme boundary may be indicated and the following toneme /‘/ unmarked. If 






morpheme boundaries are not indicated, /‘/ must be marked over the first low tone. 






A significant example of this is the form (now written in strict phonemic trans- 






cription) /kama#soron/ 'because'; the tones, by the statements already made, are 


[-ettaaJ. 
in the process of and on the basis of this tonemic analysis. 





This form was first recognized as containing more thm one morpheme 






The. second morpheme 














was later recognized as a stem with the meaning 'give birth' by comparison with a 





cognate form or loan-translation in an eastern dialect of Kpelle, in which the 





apparently cognate stem /s9l9/ with a similar meaning occurs. The element /kama/, by 





statements already made, may or may not be composed of two morphemes /ka/ and /m&/; 







it is likely, but there is no phonemic indication of the fact. 





4.4. The above statements include all possible sequences of tone in Maninka. 






They add nothing essentially new to the tentative tonemic analysis made above. 


They merely extend the spans with which the tonemes occur, and in some cases 
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show that morpheme boundaries are phonemically indicated. Therefore the statement 
of the tonemes and their alternants in 1.5 above may now be taken to be the core 
of the statement of the tonemes of Maninka apart from morphemic considerations. — 
Only the statement in 2.5 concerning split contours need be added. The statements 
concerning phonemic indication of morpheme boundaries are pertintnt only for the 
tonemic transcription, not for the description of the tonemes themselves. 

5.0. In addition, these tonemes occur simultaneously with three intonemes. 
They are: (1) statement intoneme, which may be indicated by a periods (2) question 
intoneme, which may be indicated by a question mark; (3) pause intoneme, which 
may be indicated by a comma. 

5.1. In statement intonation the high tones have the same or nearly the 
same tone level throughout; sometimes the last high tone in the phrase is 
slightly lower. Final unstressed /‘/ has a lower pitch than all preceding syllables 
with /*/. 

5.2. In question intonation the last high tone is considerably higher 


than all preceding high tones. If all questions end with stress (my notes fail 


me here, but I seem to recall that this is the case), this statement applies to 


the last syllable in every question. The effect is somewhat like that of a sur- 
prised question in English. 

5.3. In pause intonation the last syllable ends with a slight rise in 
tone. E.g., the tone of a final stressed monosyllable with /‘/ is[“\U]. 
All of this can and does take place within the brief span of a short vowel which 
may be in minimal contrast with a long vowel. 

6.0. There are at least two--perhaps many more-—cases of morphotonemic 
alternation. 

6.1. In adjective stems following the noun they modify, the rather 


limited evidence available indicates that /‘/ always changes to /“/. Thus 
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there is only one toneme that occurs with adjectives in this environment. 
6.2. In verb stems following the noun object, /“/ changes to /‘/. Thus 
only one toneme (but the other one) occurs with verbs in this environment. In the 
following examples, morpheme boundaries are non-phonemically written, and the 


tonemes are indicated for each morpheme: 


a bébén ‘he will finish' but a bé béara ban ‘he will finish the work! 
a bdé pS ~— the will go out' but a b& whloso to ‘he will put the slave out! 


7.0. For purposes of a practical orthography of Maninka, it is not expected* 


that a strictly phonemic and tonemic transcription will be used. Nor is such 
a transcription necessarily the most useful. Several modifications can be made. 

7ol. A different tonemic interpretation of the material is possible, by 
assigning a toneme (there will still be two) to each vowel instead of to sequences, 
Such an analysis is quite possible, and a transcription based on it might be useful 
for a beginner learning the language. This could still be a strictly tonemic , 
transcription. However, it appears that more useful orthographies can be developed 
from the analysis presented above. 

7.2. Any orthography of Maninka, designed either for learners of the 
language or for native speakers, will probably be non—phonemic in the indication 
of morpheme boundaries. Word division will be written within the span of single 
tonemes, and probably no indication will be made of some morpheme boundaries which 
are phonemically indicated by the tone sequences (e.g., stems with suffixes). The 
first modification that must be made in tone writing for such an orthography is 
this: a new mark /“/ mst be used after a word division if the span of that 
toneme continues past that point (as in the examples in 6.2 above). Secondly, 

/ VY must be marked where it begins within a sequence written without morpheme 
_ boundaries. Such a transcription retains a one-to-one correspondence from writing 


to sound, but not from sound to writing. It would be most useful for learners of 
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the language. 


7.3. Native speakers of a language--and to a lesser extent others who 


have learned the language-—have a considerable knowledge of the morpheme 
a 


stock of the language, and can readily recognize morpheme boundaries that are 
not phonemically marked. In an orthography designed for such persons, the 
principle is sometimes enunciated that tone distinctions should be marked 
fonly when absolutely necessary to avoid confusion’--i.e., only in cases where 
minimal contrasts exist. However, this implies comprehensive knowledge of the 
morpheme stock of the language on the part of the transcriber, who is often 
not a native speaker. It is much safer to go on the principle that tone 
distinctions should be marked WHEREVER THEY MAY BE HELPFUL. This allows for 
considerable objectivity in determining the amount and type of tone marking 
necessary for a given language. In the case of Maninka, the following facts 
should be taken into consideration: 

7.31. Suffixes are limited in number, and a complete list of them can 
readily be made. Minimal pairs certainly require tone marking. Unique forms 
can be left unmarked, even if this results in a non-tonemic transcription. The 
reader's knowledge of the suffixes is sufficient to determine the tone for hin. 

7.32. Lists of morphemes of all classes other than noun stems show only 
a tiny percentage of minimal pairs. It is probably worthwhile in this particular 
case to mark only known minimal pairs. It may be feasible to mark none at all, 
and to depend upon the context to clarify which tone and which morpheme are in- 
tended. This is not usually very safe, but a comparable situation occurs in 
English with the two pronunciations of read, which sometimes occur in the same 
Syntactic context, and of lead, which do not. 

7.33. Noun stems much more frequently occur in minimal contrast, and 


there may well be a number of morphemes not yet listed which will yield still more 
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cases of minimal contrast. Of the morphemes listed in 1.1 and 2.1, about 15% are 
in minimal contrast with another. Obviously, those containing /’/ which are in 
minimal contrast with those containing /‘/ must be marked. If all others are un- 
marked, then absence of a mark for a noun stem would indicate either /7/ not in 
minimal contrast, or /‘/. This seems confusing. It is probably safer to mark 
all nouns containing /“/. The reader's knowledge of syntax may be depended upon 
to tell him whether an unmarked word is a noun containing / / or a word of another 
class with either tone. 

7.34. There is statistically mch less possibility of minimal contrast 
between compounds, and again it is probably safe to mark only those in known mini- 
mal contrast. It should also be pointed out that the materials included in this 


study may exaggerate the percentage of minimal contrasts, since the study began 


with lists of words that deliberately included many minimal contrasts. 


7.35. These statements considerably reduce the amount of tone marking 
necessary in an orthography designed for Maninka literature. There is, of course, 
some element of probability and uncertainty involved in setting up orthographic 
conventions such as these. This can be eliminated only by a practical test. To 
the degree that native speakers learning to read and write read without stumbling 
and write without making mistakes in tone marking, to that degree the conventions 
are useful, 

7.36. Special mention should be made of the inevitable necessity of 


marking the tone of /affG/ 'they' by writing either alt or a lu or a-lu to contrast 





with /alu/ 'you (plural)', which will be written alu. 

7.4. In lexical and grammatical writings, all tonemes should be indicated 
for segments of morpheme length by marking /’/ in contrast with no mark. 

7.5. This study began with a list of words which included many ‘apparent 


homonyms', words which sounded identical to investigators who had not looked for tom. 
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It ends with the complete elimination of homonyms that might cause confusion to a 
learner of the language. There are several instances of homophonous morphemes, even 
after tonemic distinctions are noted. In one case,/1$0/ ‘'wood' or 'market', the 
distinction in meaning is probably always determined by context. In every other 
case, the homophonous morphemes belong to different morpheme classes and therefore 
occur in different syntactic positions. This is true even of forms such as /k6/ 
'weaver bird! and /kS/ 'back (of the body)'. In Maninka, there is a class dis- 
tinction between two types of nouns, which may be called ‘alienable' and ‘in- 
alienable'. These are form classes, not essentially meaning classes. However, 
inalienable nouns include for the most part terms for parts of the body, place 
relationships (front, back, underneath, and so on), family relationship terms, 
one's name, and a few other similar terms. These can be cited in isolation, 
but are rarely, if ever, used in normal speech without naming the possessor. They 
occur with a different expression of possession than that used for alienable nouns. 
Thus /k5/ ‘weaver bird' is alienable, but /kS/ 'back (of the body)! is inalienable, 
and the two would rarely if ever be used in the same environment of morphemes 
Thus, by an analysis of the tones of Maninka and by observation of the morpheme 
classifications, virtually all of the problems that have been confusing are now 
eliminated. These problems do not reappear in a reasonable reduction of tone writ- 
ing from a strictly tonemic system to a practical orthography. 


[July 21, 1948] 





since not all morpheme-boundaries are marked in this way, and since the dis- 
cussion is on the level of phonological analysis,it seems clear that we have 
here a phoneme of internal juncture, different from the external juncture at 
pause points.--GLT | 


Tthis means, one supposes, that the Western masters of the speakers of Maninka 
will insist on a 'practical' orthography conforming to their ethnocentric notions 
of what 'words' are, how they should be 'divided', and how they agree with 'mean- 
ing' divisions. But one wonders why a linguist cannot rather attempt to combat 
such notions than help in their imposition. Is a writing system perhaps not 
truly 'civilized' without ambiguities and confusing lists of special rules to 
learn? --GLT ] 
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/r/ AND /y/ IN THE SOUTH 
Raven I. McDavid, Jr., Linguistic Atlas 


[ PA6886.85'317. American English--Dialects—-Southern--Morphophonemic form of 
morphenes. | 


[Alternation between the phonemes /r/ and /y/, in various positions, as a feature 
of several Southern American English dialects.1] 
0. Many linguists have commented on the fact that in a number of American 


dialects-—-such of Metropolitan New York, New Orleans, and much of the plantation area 





of the Deep South--the stressed syllabic in such words as worm, Thursday, thirty is 





/ay/ rather than the /er/ or /ahr/ of such Central Western dialects as those describe 
by Bloch and Trager or the /oh/ of British Received Standard.@ 


1. An examination of some of the field records made for the Linguistic Atlas of 





the South Atlantic States discloses that the replacement of /r/ by /y/ is not confinei 





to words in which the stressed vowel phoneme is /®/, but that this substitution may 
occur after almost any vowel phoneme which normally precedes /-r/. In some of the 
dialects here represented, postvocalic /-r/ often appears as a centering offglide; 
for those who prefer to speak in phonetic rather than phonemic terms, one may des- 
cribe--for such dialects--the substitution treated in this paper as the substitution 
of a rising offglide for this centering offglide. 

1.1. Preconsonantal substitution of /-y/ for /-r/ has been observed in several 


occurrences of the words George, Georgia, porch, orchard, according, forty, which 








would thus be phonemically /jSyj, jéyjo, péyc,dycerd, akSydin, fSytiy/. It is noticel 
that in a majority of these forms the stressed syllabic precedes the affricates /c,j)/; 
but not in forty and according. 

1.2 The substitution of /y/ for /r/ has been observed in syllable-final position 


in the following words: cur, chair, scar, stair, and Bear Creek /xby, céy, skay, stay, 











béy tkriyk/ J 
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2. Probably related to this substitution is the occurrence of /y-/ for pre- 


vocalic /r-/ in February, secretary. So far as I have observed, the Southern 





records contain no examples of prevocalic /y-/ for /r-/ in stressed syllables. >: 

3. The converse substitution of /r/ for /y/ has likewise been observed. 
In areas where postvocalic /-r/ sometimes appears as constriction of the pre- 
ceding vowel and sometimes as a centering offglide, the form /Srstarz/ fre- 
quently appears for oysters; and in an area of the South Georgia coast, where 
apparently no constriction of postvocalic /-r/ occurs, /4radayn/ was recorded 
for iodine.® 

h. This paper makes no claim to have solved any major problems. It seems 


to suggest, however, that the records of the Linguistic Atlas, and other records 





of the English language as spoken in the United States and elsewhere, should be 
examined to see how widespread is the substitution of /y/ for /r/ and vice versa 
in specific morphemes or generally. If such substitutions should be fairly 
widespread, they may help linguists to formulate more efficient statements for 
comparing the structures of various dialects. 


[July 31, 198] 





Ithe evidence upon which this paper is based was taken from field records made 
in South Carolina and Georgia during the summer, fall, and winter of 1917-l8. 
Since the process of distributing and filing these records has not been com- 
pleted, a systematic examination and charting has been impossible at this time. 


*the phonemic transcription is of the general type used by B. Bloch, C. F. 
Hockett, H. L. Smith, G. L. Trager, and myself for the analysis of American 
English. In this system all syllabics of any dialect may be analyzed in terms 
of not more than nine vowels /i, e, @, %, 9, a, u, 0, o/ and four consonants 


/y; W, Ts; h/, 


3the forms /skéys, skéyd/ ‘for scarce, scared, are probably to be considered 
descriptively as examples of the same substitution since, for the South 
Atlantic area, in occurrences of these words with an /-r/ phoneme (whether 
constricted or not) the vowel phoneme is usually /e/. Historically, to be 
sure, the substitution may have taken place earlier than the others of this 
type, but descriptively they should not be dissociated, since in adjacent 
communities, in different speakers from the same community, or even in differ- 
ent forms obtained from the same speaker, /skérs, skérd/ (or perhaps /skéhrs, 
skéhrd/) may be observed as occurring alongside /skéys, skéyd/. 
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bre would probably be desirable, in dialects where bird is /oSya/, to write the 
the syllabic of cur as /kSy/ even if there were not a phonetically perceptible 
upglide, simply by reason of the principle of complementary distribution. By 
this principle, to cite an analogous example, the syllabic cf night, nigh is to 
be analyzed phonemically as /ay/ in the standard dialect of Greenville, South 
Carolina, although night is phonetically (nazt ] and nigh phmnetically [na: ]. 


OMe John Kepke, however, reports that in the New York City area /ojtriy/ has 
been a common substandard substitution for /orfriy/. 

The substitution of /y-/ for /r-/ in February, secretary, has been pointed out 
as an example of dissimilation that occurs in many dialects. It would neverthe- 
less seem relevant to treat this as a phenomenon related to the replacement of 
postvocalic /-r/ by /-y/, because for many speakers the forms /fébewériy, séketériy/ 


are normal. 


othat /Srsterz/ and /&red&yn/ are generally to be considered as substandard forms 
only delimits the social distribution of this substitution, and does not invali- 


date it as a linguistic phenomenon. 
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REVIEWS 


Holger Sten. Les particularités de la langue portugaise. Copenhagen, Einar 








Munskgaard, 19h. 77 p. (Travaux du Cercle Linguistique de Copenhague, Vol. 2.) 
[P60.A5900. Review: Portuguese language. | 

The contents of this lengthy article (there are no index or table of con- 
tents) are the following: Remarques générales, 1-21; I, Phonétique (et phono- 
logie), 21-36; II, Morphologie et syntaxe, 37-72; III, Dérivation, 72-h; 
Bibliographie, 75-7. 

It would seem to be a reasonable procedure to. compare this treatise with 
the articles by Robert A. Hall, Jr. on Brazilian Portugese which appeared in 


Studies in Linguistics 1, No. 15 (1942) and 2.6-13 (19h3-h). But unfortunately, 





the science of linguistics has not yet attained the state where two independent 
workers in the same field arrive at similar or at least comparable results. 
Such a comparison as the one suggested proved to be as impossible as one be- 
tween a collection of exotica in the home of a New England sea captain and an 


orderly exhibit in, say, the Peabody Museum. At one point we find in Sten a 


remark about the strangeness and wonder of inflected infinitives, and at 


another an observation that 'le systéme des voyelles nasales est plus simple 
que celui des voyelles orales, comme en frangais et dans toute langue a 
nasales, semble-t-il.' What better place than in a collection of exotica, 
after all, to display one's erudition about far corners of the earth and to 
ring in examples with no stuffy curator about to contradict? Such a spoilsport 
might feel called upon, for example, to point out that any number of languages 
have been found to have perfect parallelism between their oral and nasal 
Systems of vowels, Amahuaca! and Kiowa* to name only two. 

In his prefatory general remarks, Sten seems to realize that linguistics 
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But does a person who 





is valid only when conducted as a scientific discipline. 


can say ‘la science ne peut se dispenser de faire des études de détail ne fut-ce 







que pour vérifier les hypothéses avancées'(p.6) know what science is? Further 


evidence that the answer is no is Sten's statement that 'il existe des phénoménes 






en portugais comme en d'autres langues qui devraient convaincre les synchronistes 


& outrance de 1'impossibilité qu'il y a & observer rigoureusement la séparation 







[between synchronic and diachronic linguistics] exigée par Saussure.' (11) 






A passage in the section on phonetics (and phonology, by which he means what 






most American linguists now call phonemics) indicates that perhaps such an atti- 


tude toward science arises from too unquestioning an acceptance of anachronistic 










Prague doctrines, e.g. 'ces sons ne sont pas ce que nous appellerions aujourd'hui 








des phonemes; ce sont des réalisations de i et de u'. (29) Or maybe it is simple 






naiveté like that exhibited in a footnote to his remark about nasal vowel systems 






being simpler than oral, which reads 'l'observation de Sweet que "this sound | a] 





closely resembles the bleat of a sheep" est tres juste.' (31) 






However, Sten very properly criticizes Vianna, the Portuguese linguist on 







whose turn-of-the-century works he largely bases his remarks about phonology. 





Vianna gives fronted varieties of all velar consonants and of [3] and [Z]. 


Sten would cut these out along with[y] and the voiced fricatives, and says that 







there are not three different 1's but simply the palatal (written lh in tradi- 






tional Portuguese orthography) and front and back varieties of the phoneme 






traditionally written 1. This kind of quasi-structural restatement of phonetic 






data is familiar and, as we know, not too useful because it does not go far 





enough. The author says, though, that he does not pretend to give a complete 










treatment of either phonetics or phonemics but wants merely to point out that 






the phonemicist cannot do without phonetics. The point would seem to be obvious, 








and has been made before. 


REVIEWS 

The section on morphology and syntax has five subdivisions. The first, 
Métaphonie, is based on Williams! excellent treatment? of what Kroeber would 
call ‘more total cultural context'/4 for the linguistic system that is modern 
Portuguese. It is all very well to take into account as much as possible of 
the available evidence if one is considering a language in its extra-linguis- 
tic relationships, but when the concern is with a linguistic system per se, it 
is very wrong indeed to say, as Sten does, ‘il parait donc qu'on ne peut pas 
négliger l'histoire si on veut expliquer ce phénom&ne de "morphophonologie" 
en portugais moderne. ' (p. ho) 

The second subdivision of the morphology and syntax section is entitled 
'Quelques formations du pluriel' and the third deals with some random features 
of the syntax of pronouns. In the fourth subdivision, Sten takes Spitzer, 

‘le savant de Baltimore', to task, happily, for considering the retention of 
the neuter tudo as a trait of ‘affective primitivism', but does not ameliorate 
matters by saying that tudo and other neuter absolutes had better be attributed 


to 'un trait d'intellectualisme'. (45) Subdivisions five and six have to do 


with the retention of the Latin perfect and pluperfect. The seventh, on 


intercalation of pronouns, is notable chiefly for bringing to light another 
statement of Spitzer's to the effect that Portuguese is an anti-grammatical 
language. Subdivision eight presents three theories now extant to account for 
the inflected infinitive in Portuguese. (The first suggests that it is by 
analogy from the paradigm of the future subjunctive whose first and third per- 
sons singular are homophonous with the infinitive; the second that it is the 
‘continuation' of the Latin imperfect subjunctive; the third, that it is the 
result of spontaneous evolution.) The ninth and last part has to do with 
language-echo, the phenomenon of repeating a syntagmeme-alternant (if this is 
permissible jargon to designate fellow-members of a paradigm) instead of saying 


'yes' in response to a question. 
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The third section is called Dérivation, but limits itself to the discussion 


of a single morpheme-complex, -inho, and says principally that Spitzer is indubitably 


right when he says that the frequency of diminutives and their stylistic value is 


certainly a manifestation of the sentimentality of the Portuguese people. 


{September 10, 198 ] Edith Crowell 


University of Pennsylvania 





lienry Osborn. Amahuaca phonemes. IJAL14.189(1948) [See list of abbreviations, 
below, p. 28.1 


2John P. Harrington. Vocabulary of the Kiowa language, BAE-B8l(1928) 


3Rawin B, Williams. From Latin to Portuguese. Philadelphia, 1938. 





La.L. Kroeber. White's view of culture. AAnth50.,11(19h8). Kroeber elaborates 

this idea in the next sentence: "cultural forms or patterns gain in intelligibility 
as they are set in relation to other cultural patterns" including those at a differ- 
ent point in time. Linguistic patterns are, of course, specialized cultural 
patterns and if we accept the Kroeber-White ‘thesis, we admit that the history 

of patterns past throws light on the present pattern. What people like Sten 

forget is that a description of the patterns to be compared is requisite. 
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[P9. Linguistics--Bibliography. ] 


See SIL6.51-2 for a previous listing of this kind. Cf. List of abbreviations, 
below. f 


Boletim de filologia. Rio de Janeiro. no. 7, Sept., 19:7. {P13.1.] (Contains 
[p. 172-81] translations from IJAL13.122-5 and 27) [197], respectively, of a 
review by Wonderly and one by Trager. Also summaries of journal articles under 
the heading, Através das revistas, 183-90. ) 





Acta Linguistica. Copenhagen. h.i-xi, 101-52 (19h). [Plh.21.] (Actually 
published in May, 1918.) 


Revista portuguesa de filologia. Coimbra, 19h7- ° Vol= . Edited by M. 
Paiva Boleo. Pih.69. A new journal dealing with Portuguese, and the 
Romanic languages, ) 


Slovo a tvar. Bratislava. 2.65-96 (no.3, 1948). ([P1h.82, 





Linguistica Slovaca. Bratislava, 1939-191. v.1-2, 3. (Acta Eruditae Societatis 
Sionacse, I.) Bdited by L'udovit Novak. [P1.82,) (Published [or collected?] 
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material, much of it concerned with Slovak dialects. 


Hockett, Charles F. Biophysics, linguistics, and the unity of science. 
AmSci36.558-72 (1948). [Ph1,) (An important theoretical article. Should be 
widely read. ) 


Boudin, Max H. Essai sur le réle de la linguistique au service de 1'investigation 
sociologique dans les sciences anthropologiques. RAnthli7.137-52 (1947). [ PhS.] 
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Pittman, Dean. Practical linguistics. Cleveland, 0., Mid-Missions, cl19l8. 
xiii,229p. [P71.07.] (A very bad book, to be avoided by all students. ) 











Sturtevant, Edgar H. An introduction to linguistic science. New Haven, Yale 
University press, 19:7. 5p.1.,l73p. $3. [P90.] (See the reviews by H.M. 
Hoenigswald in Lang23.l37-l2 [197] and G.M. Bolling, CPh3.68-9[19h8].. An 
excellent book by a great linguist in the finest older tradition of linguistics 
as an art and a humanity rather than a social, and specifically anthropological, 
science. The material on the historical comparative method, and on combinatory 
phenomena such as analogical change, is unexcelled. Should be read by all pro- 
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linguistic analysis as such. ) 


rot oe Analysis of vowel sounds by ear. ArchNéerPhonExp20.78-96 (1917), 
P210.)8. 





Pike, Kenneth L. Phonemics: a technique for reducin languages to writing. 
Ann Arbor, U. of Mich. pr saaie, LOTS ae i,25ip. $3. (UMichPubLing 3) CP22F ] 
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(To be reviewed at length in a later issue. To those for whom phonemics is a part 
of linguistic science, having nothing necessarily to do, on its own level, with 
orthography, the subtitle will be no more disturbing than practically every line of 


the text.) 


Pike, Kenneth L. Tone languages: a technique for determining the number and type of 
pitch contrasts in a language, with studies in tonemic substitution and fusion. Ann 
Arbor, U. of Mich. press, ioh8. xii,l07p. $2.25 ($3. cloth). (UMichPubLing L) 
[P236.] (See the forthcoming brief review by G.L.Trager in JEGP, April, 19h9.) 











Leuvense Bi jGragen. Louvain. 37, 38 (1917, 1948). Two fascicles (= four issues) 
@ach volume, with two double fascicles each of the ae Edited by L. Grootaers, 
[P812.01439.] (An exchange between this journal and SIL has been established. ) 


Societas Orientalis Fennica. Studia Orientalia. Helsinki. [P81h.12i96.] (Pub- 
lished irregularly since 1925; contains occasional material of linguistic interest.) 





Krdmsky, Ji¥{. A phonological analysis of Persian monosyllables. ArchOr16.103-3h (197 
[PA1712.3.] (In the Prague 'phonological' tradition. 


KrAamsky, Ji¥{. A study in the phonology of Modern Persian. ArchOrll.66-83 (1939). 
(PA1712.3.] (An earlier study of the same material as in the preceding item, 


based on written sources. ) 


Hall, Robert A., Jr. French. Linguistic Society of America, 1948. 56p. (StSk 1= 
LgMon2h) [PA5509. ] 





Silvo Neto, Serafim. Diferenciagao e unificag&o do portugués no Brasil. ... 
Rio de Janeiro and Lisbon, 


Capftulos de histéria da lingua portuguesa no Brasil. 
Edi goes _ Mundos, n.d. 30, 97p. PPASS83.098-1 (To be reviewed by G.L. Trager 
in IJAL. 


Swanson, Donald C. A select bibiliography of the Anatolian languages. NYPubLibBul 
May-June, 1918. 28p. [PA9000.9.] (A useful listing. ) 





Société finno-ougrienne,. Journal de la. = Suomalais-Ugrilaisen Seuran Aikakauskirja. 
[PD2).96'03.] (Published since the '80s of the last century. A scattering of re- 
prints ranging in date from 1908 to 1938 was received in exchange for copies of SIL 
sent to an individual in Finland; details of the issues in hand will be furnished 

to those interested. ) 





Studia Fennica. Revue de linguistique et d'ethnologie finnoises. Helsinki, 1933- . 
v.l—- . dited by M. Haavio and others. ([PD1201; P1h.96.] (Deals largely with 
folklore materials; has extensive linguistic and ethnological bibliographies. An 
exchange with SIL has been established. ) 





Vogt, Hans. Suffixes verbaux en géorgien ancien. NTS1h.38-82 (1917). (pe2138.h. J 


Société des Américanistes. Journal. [PJli.l.] (Publication of the journal was 
resumed after the war with a number of single-issue volumes: 3l--19l2 [1947], 
35--19h3-6 [1917], 36--1947; 31-3--1939-l1 actually appeared during the years of 
their dates, but did not reach this country until recently. An Index Général 
(1896-1916) [PJ19.9hh] also was published in 1917; all articles, etc., on languages 
or touching on linguistic matters are grouped together alphabetically under the 
heading 'Linguistique', p.36-l3; most of them deal with South American languages.) 
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Foster, Mary L. and George M. Sierra Popoluca speech. Washington, D.C., 198. 
iii, Sp. hO¢g (ISA-P8) | PJh183.09.] 











The following are principally ethnological in character, and accordingly have 
no linguistic classification number: 



















Archives Ethnos. 1- . May, 19h8- . Buenos Aires, 19)8- . Edited 

by W. A. Ruysch. (A Spanish edition, Archivos Ethnos, is also published. Series 
A: Abstracts; B; Collaborations; C: Biobibliographies. A is lithoprinted on 
one side of a sheet, each item separately numbered and paged; B, C are printed, 
also separately numbered and paged. All material is indexed by the Brussels 
decimal system. Price, 23¢ a p.) (As a general abstracting service for 
anthropology, these series, if successful, may be expected to include linguistic 
references.) 





a 





Southwestern Journal of Anthropology. Albuquerque, N.M., U. of N.M. press and 
Lab. of Anthropology, 19L5- A ee act. Edited by Leslie Spier. $h a year. 
(Vol. h, 1948, is about to be completed. Has contained a number of linguistic 
articles, linguistics being specifically included in its scope as a general 
anthropological journal. ) 


Revista do Museo Paulista. Nova serie, v.l1- . Sao Paulo, 19l7- - Edited | 
by Herbert Baldus. (To be reviewed by G. L. Trager in IJAL. As a new anthro- t 
pological journal, may be expected to contain linguistic material. ) 





Herskovits, Melville J. Man and his works; the science of cultural anthropology. 
New York, Knopf, 1948. xviii,678, xxxvii p. $6.75. (Under 'V. The aspects of 
culture' is chapter '26. Language, the vehicle of culture', p.ll0-58. The range 
of linguistic theory presented is rather narrowly chosen, though from good 
sources; elsewhere in the book, however, the unfortunate implication is found 

that only those linguists who deal with 'primitive' and 'unwritten' languages 

are anthropologists. ) 


























Indiana University Publications in Anthropology and Linguistics, Memoir l- of 
the International Journal of American Linguistics. 19)8- . Edited by C. F. \ 
Voegelin. (A new series of monographs, linguistic and ethnological. ) | 








Radin, Paul. Winnebago hero opeles a study in aboriginal literature. Baltimore ‘ 
Waverly press, 1918. Up.1.,168p. (IUPAL 1) (Contains no Winnebago text 
material . ) 


List of abbreviations. [P1l.'Ol. | 


‘This list contains all the abbreviations used in the preceding list of books and 
articles, as well as abbreviations for the journals and series which are thenm- 
selves items in the list, or which are referred to in the reviews above, p. 2h. 
It constitutes the first standard list of abbreviations to be used in SIL, and 
will be added to as needed with the appearance of subsequent lists of 'Recent i 
publications' and the like; names of journals are underlined, series are not. { 
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AAnth: American Anthropologist. 


AL: Acta Linguistica. 
AmSci: American Scientist. 


ArchEth: Archives Ethnos. 

ArchNeerPhonExp: Archives Néerlandaises 
de Phonétique Expérimentale. 

ArchOr: Archiv Orientainf. 

BAE-B: Bureau of American Ethnology, 
Bulletins. 

BolFil: Boletim de Filologia. 

CP: Classical Philology. 

IJAL: International Journal of American 


~ Linguistics. 
ISA-P: stitute of Social Anthropology, 
Publications. 


IUPAL: Indiana University Publications 
in Anthropology and Linguistics. 
JEGP: Journal of English and Germanic 


~~ Philolo 
JSAm: Journal de la Société des Amé- 


ricanistes. 
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Lang: Lan ° 
LeuvBdr : uvense Bijdragen. 
LeuvBdr-Bbl: lLeuvense Bijdragen—- 


Bijblad. 
A ao i ari Monographs. 











stica Slovaca. 
WTS. Fors ae for Sprogyidensiia 
ic Library 


NyPu : New York Publ. 
Bulletin. 

RAnth: Revue Anthropologique. 

ae te a do Museo ponte 

RPo sta Portuguesa de de ilologia, 

SAT: Slovo a Tvar. 

SUA: Soathnaetern Journal of Anthropology, 

StOr: “Studia Orientalia. 

StSk: Structural Sketches. 

StFen: Studia Fennica. 

SUSA: Suomalais-Ugrilaisen Seuran 
Aikakauskir ja. 

UMichPubLing: University of Michigan 
Publications, Linguistics. 
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